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478 Notes and Discussions 

the conclusion (406B) that the rich are the most wretched elircp avdyicr) tS>v 
Xp-qo-i/jLwv travTtav irpcxrStTcrOai. The ultimate source is Plato (Euthydemus 
and elsewhere) or Socrates (Xen. Econ. 1.14). The use of vpoo-Suo-dai 
which I postulate may be illustrated by Plato Tim. 34B: ko.1 ovStvos 
kripov irpoo-Seoptvov, said of the universe, which, like the sage, is sufficient 
unto itself, and Aristotle Ethics 1099a 15: ovSkv 8i) irpoo-Setrai t^s ^Bovrji 6 
/Jibs avruiv axrirtp irepuMrrou two's, aAA' t\a ttjv ySovrjV iv fa.vr<2. 

Lastly, for the rhetorical antithesis of Sdo-dou. and irpoo-SeicrOai, cf. Biovrai 
and ivSeovrai above and Demosthenes Olynth. 1.19: el Si py, Trpoo-Sel, pjLWov 
8' airavTo 1 ; IvStt tov iropov. 

Paul Shokey 



"BENE UTI' 



Quintilian's chapter de Risu (Inst. Or at. vi. 3) and Macrobius' imitation 
of it (Sat., Book ii) are of unique value to us in determining finesses of Latin 
idiom. In a joke, you must either see nothing, or see the point — which is 
everything: and the point of the joke is usually contained in an idiom of the 
language. 

Quintilian tells us (vi. 3. 90), as an instance of ironical irapa irpo<r8oKiav 
(opinionem decipere), this story: C. Cassius, seeing a soldier parading at the 
decursio with no sword, said to him "Heus, commilito, pugno bene uteris!" 

Exactly to appreciate this witticism, you must have an exact sense of 
what bene uti means. Besides the various meanings which are distinguished 
in the great Berlin thesaurus (s.v. "bonus") there is one which is not recog- 
nized there: it is the one which this story requires. Bene uti does not here 
mean "to make a good use of," but "to have the full use of, the unimpeded 
control of." 

This sense is established by the following collection of passages : 

Cic. Tusc. i. 106: "metuit ne laceratis membris minus bene utatur; ne com- 
bustis, non extimescit." 

ibid., iii. 15: "Munus animi est ratione bene uti; et sapientis animus ita 
semper adfectus est ut ratione optime utatur." 

Pro rege Deiotaro 28 (the only place in Cicero's speeches where the phrase is 
found) : "bene ut armis, optime ut equis uteretur." 

de Off. i. 133: "optime uti lingua Latina putabantur" (not, to make the 
best use of, but to have the best command of, the Latin language). 

Corn. Nepos Hann. 4. 3: "hoc itinere adeo gravi morbo adficitur oculorum 
ut postea nunquam dextro aeque bene usus sit." 

Livy xliv. 35: "ipsi natura et operibus insuperabilis ripa videbatur et 
praeterquam quod tormenta ubique disposita essent missilibus etiam melius et 
certiore ictu hostis uti audiebat." This does not mean that the enemy were 
better shots, but that they could bring their artillery more freely into action and 
so make better practice. 
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Seneca de Ira I. xvii. 1: "Aristoteles ait affectus quosdam, si quis illis bene 
utatur, pro armis esse." Not: "if you can turn them to a good use," but "if 
they be instruments well in control, of which you can freely avail yourself." 

Finally there are two passages in poetry, which only take their full 
significance if this idiom of bene uti be recognized in them. 

Horace Epist, I. ii. 50: 

valeat possessor oportet 
si comportatis rebus bene cogitat uti. 
Not: "if he means to put to a good use" but "if he means to take full advantage 
of, to avail himself of." 
And Catullus x. 31, 32: 

verum utrum illius an mei, quid ad me ? 
utor tarn bene quam mihi pararim. 
"I have absolutely free use, take full advantage of, the litter and bearers 
tamquam mihi pararim." 

So Cassius' jest, a humorous irony in the style of napa irpoa-SoKiav, was 
"You keep your fist free, mate — you know better than to encumber your- 
self with a sword! You know how to avail yourself of your fist." 

J. S. Phillimore 



NOTE ON THE HAIR-DRESSING OF ATHENIAN GIRLS 
AND WOMEN 

In a review of Tucker's Life in Ancient Athens (Classical Philology IV, 
342), Professor 0. M. Washburn announces this thesis, which he attributes 
to Professor Loeschke: "It seems to have been a custom [in ancient Greece] 
for married women to appear with their hair hanging loose, .... while 
a girl would use the net." For a contradictory doctrine see Furtwangler 
Meisterwerke 39, n. 4, and Conze Die attischen Grabreliefs, text to No. 873: 
"eine weibliche Gestalt, .... deren Haar nach Art der Jungfrauentracht 
lang in den Nacken fallt." 

Although Mr. Washburn has stated his doctrine without qualification, 
I do not suppose that he would maintain it for the earlier historical period, 
or say for the period of the Frangois Vase. In the idea that even later 
there may possibly have been local and temporal differences of fashion in 
the matter in question, I have tried to ascertain the facts for Athens during 
the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. My search has been far from thorough, 
but it appears to warrant certain conclusions. 

That in the place and during the time indicated married women did 
not always wear their hair hanging loose is clear; witness Deianeira on two 
vases in Boston (Furtwangler-Reichhold Griechische Vasenmalerei, Pis. 
128-29) and Eurydice in the relief, presumably Attic, representing Orpheus, 
Eurydice, and Hermes. Indeed the grave-reliefs appear to prove that the 



